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"Je ne sais quoi" literally means “I don't 
know what”, yet in French (and also in 
English in fact) this idiom is also used to 
refer to a quality one cannot describe. 
“Je ne sais quoi ^ is a thing one wouldn't 
know howto define but whose existence 
is understood intuitively. Je ne sais quoi 
is used when we're describing a certain 
characteristic that makes something 
special, interesting, or unique. It can 
apply to a wide variety of things like 
people, places, music, and art! You've 
probably heard the expression used to 
describe something that's hard to put 
into words or explain. Like that obscure 
piece of art that you saw in a gallery 
and just had to have, even though it 
was not something you would norrnally 


buy. It just had a certain je ne sais quoi. 
There's something about it that's hard 
to put your finger on. With this new 
curated exhibition Duende Art Projects 
presents such objects, while they wait 
for you to fall in love with them. 


"Je ne sais quoi" looks at classical 
African art through a surreal lens, 
summoning subconscious and poetic 
associations, to create a sense of 
wonder. Our curated selection brings 
objects that could effortlessly inhabit 
the world of the surrealists. A Dan 
spoon, for example, features a pair of 
human legs, ready to walk away with its 
belly full of food. Such unprecedented 
and provocative configurations, can 


"aid the systematic derangement of 
all the senses .. to bewilder sensation” 
as the Surrealist André Breton put it. 
African art does not fail to surprise 
with its endless creativity, and one 
understands why the modernists were 
drawn so much to it. Breton himself 
had a significant collection of non- 
Western art. Just as the surrealist 
created objects and images with an 
insistently erotic dimension, a Yaka 
mask combines ideas of masculinity 
and sexuality in its facial features. 
Surrealists went further, breaking 
taboos and shocking viewers in their 
depiction of dismembered or distorted 
bodies. The blade of a razor-sharp Fon 
executioner's sword takes the shape of 
the human head it could decapitate. 


Depicting human/animal hybridity was 
a key surrealist concept, just as a Luba 
elephant mask would transform its 
wearer in the potent animal. A pair of 
horns is enough to transform Kenga 
armlets into abstract representations 
of buffalos. Graced with a pair of 
breasts, a Dogon house post would 
evoke a most feminine element in a 
pavilion forbidden to women. Mounted 
flat on a wall instead on top of head, 
a Zulu wig continues to impress and 
serve as a marker of identiy. Just as 
a Karamojong headdress, it is made 
from human hair, thought to contain 
a part of the spiritual essence of the 
close family member who donated it - 
in line with André Breton's viewing of 
objects as possessing an innate power. 


Likewise, two Yoruba ibori altar figures 
represent an individuals personal 
destiny and consist of a leather pouch 
packed with empowering ingredients. 
The skilled bead workers of the Yoruba 
also created a crown finial which 
almost resembles an octopus. 


The infinite creativity of anonymous 
African artists resulted in most 
surrealist compositions. A  Pende 
Sculpture of their supreme being 
presents a head with arms as ears. 
And what to think of the famous Kuba 
drinking cups shaped in the form of a 
human head. An extensive study of the 
known corpus made us discover more 
than a dozen examples sculpted by the 
same master carver, which we chose to 
name "The Wongo Master of the Pursed 
Horizontal Lips”, after his signature 
morphological element. Sometimes 
lack of contextual information clouds 


our interpretation of an object's original 
function. A stylized face with a wide- 
open mouth can be discovered in a 
11th century terracotta headrest from 
Calabar, but surely the aperture once 
must have served a different purpose. 
An owl can be seen in the middle section 
of old Shona headrest from Zimbabwe, 
yet the supposed eyes in fact represent 
shell disks. African artists mastered the 
concept of the readymade long before 
it became in vogue in post-World War 
| Europe. A Kuba drinking vessel for 
example was made from a buffalo horn. 
Yet, in line with the culture's horror vacui 
its whole surface is decorated with 
typical scarification patterns. 


Sometimes the art dealer gets to play 
a role himself as well; a group of 10 
Kissi pennies were mounted on a metal 
base in such a way this ancient type of 
currency now resembles a small metal 
forest, the tops not unlike the leaves 


of the ginkgo biloba. Another tour-de- 
force of a blacksmith is the Mumuye 
rain-making wand, with the iron pins 
modeled with such vitality they resemble 
writhing snakes. Made with the lost- 
was technique, a Kotoko amulet depicts 
a chained prisoner - metaphorically 
containing a disease, not unlike an 
accumulation of padlocks attached to 
Fon power object once symbolically 
closing the mouth of a foe. It shows how 
easy objects of non-African origin could 
be integrated in ancient local traditions. 
We end this catalog with a 19th century 
Xhosa pipe from South Africa. Quoting 
the famous René Magritte painting "Ceci 
n'est pas une pipe”, this artwork too, 
was much more than just a pipe - with 
this elaborate catalog full of contextual 
descriptions Duende Art Projects aims 
to unravel the many layers of meaning 
of these fascinating artworks. Enjoy, 
and be inspired! 


PRESTIGE SPOON 


Anonymous Dan artist 
Ivory Coast, Early 20' century 
Wood. 41 cm 


Provenance 
Collection Max Rouayroux, Nice, France 
Rouayroux family collection, France, -2016 
Binoche & Giquello, Paris, 19 May 2016, lot 35. 
Private Collection, Germany, 2016-2023 


Publication 
“La rencontre du ciel et de la terre”, Cannes: 
Ville de Cannes/Z éditions, 1990, p. 15, #21 


Exhibition 
"La rencontre du ciel et de la terre", 
Musée de la Castre, Cannes, France, 1990 


Dan wunkirle photographed by Hans Himmelheber. 
Photo source: de Grunne, Bernard, “Dan, Dancing 
with spoons”, Brussels, 2019, p. 17 & p. 29 


Ivory Coast's Dan culture is famous for its 
beautifully sculpted figurative spoons; 
known as wakemia or wunkirmian, 
which literally means ‘feast ladle’. 
Such large ceremonial spoons were the 
status symbol and prized possession 
of the wunkirle or wakede; the most 
hospitable woman of each town quarter. 
The wunkirle gained her reputation 
through her generosity, with the most 
recognition garnered through the 
hospitality shown to visiting strangers. 
Several obligations and responsibilities 
came with the honor of this prestigious 
title. Within her household the wunkirle 
was responsible for the management 
of the food supplies of the entire family. 
She offered food and shelter to visitors 
and invited travelling dance groups and 
musicians to her home. The wakede 
supplied food to the participants of the 
circumcision camp and during planting 
time she prepared the meals for the 
men clearing the fields. In order to be 
able to fulfill this myriad of duties, the 
wunkirle and her husband had to enjoy 
a certain prosperity by being successful 
and industrious farmers. 


These wooden spoons mainly served 
as ceremonial dance wands. During 
feasts each wakede carried her spoon 
through town dancing and scattering 
raw rice, peanuts and occasionally coins 
or candy. She was accompanied by other 
women from her quarter who played on 
bamboo slit drums or carried pots of 


boiled rice and soup. The wakede used 
her spoon to divide the food amongst 
the guests, or rather, indicated the 
desired distribution with it. During these 
festivals the different wunkirlone of the 
village competed in generosity. Visiting 
guests judged which wunkirle was the 
most generous. This performance 
of all wakede and their crews was a 
spectacular gathering and celebration 
of the importance of the female role 
within society. When a wunkirle became 
too old, she would choose her successor 
among the married women of her village 
quarter. 

As the Dan were a patrilocal society, with 
wives usually coming from other villages, 
the spoon would not be passed on to her 
own daughter. Dan sculptors created a 
wide range of wunkirmian. Depiction of 
legs such are on the present spoon are 
not the most common anthropomorphic 
feature carved as a ladle's handle: more 
frequent are handles representing the 
likeness of a human head. The bowl of 
the ladle represents the torso and forms 
a wonderful surrealist interpretation of 
the human body. This specific type of 
Dan spoons is called megalumia, or 
‘legged wooden spoon’ and most likely 
represents the wunkirle. This beautifu 
example of the Rouayroux collection 
sets itself apart within the corpus by 
its beautiful proportions, the roundness 
of its scoop, the elegant transition 
between body and bowl, and the depth 
of its patina. 


Alberto Giacometti's “Spoon Woman” [1927] on view at the Orangerie des Tuileries 
in Paris in 1969. Exhibited frequently in museums in Paris during the 1920s, Dan 
spoons were of immense interest to European artists, such as Alberto Giacometti, 
who appreciated their geometry, their literal rendering of bodily volumes, and the 
alternatives they presented to Western modes of modeling and carving. They were 
a direct inspiration for his famous 1927 bronze sculpture “Spoon Woman”. Image 
courtesy of Foundation Giacometti, Paris. 


MASK (“NDEEMBA’) 


Anonymous Yaka artist 
D.R. Congo, Early 20" century 
Wood, pigments, fibers 
48 cm 


Provenance 
Probably acquired from Hans Himmelheber, 
who travelled among the Yaka in 1938-39 
Kunsthandel Matthias L.J. Lemaire, Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands, 1956 
Harold & Florence Rome, NY, US, 1956-1987 
Sotheby's, New York, 20 May 1987, lot 137 
Private Collection, US 
Private Collection, Antwerp, Belgium, 2019 
Christie's, Paris, 10 April 2019, lot 121. 
Private Collection, Belgium, 2019-2023 


Publication 
"A New Selection of Tribal Art. The African Image", by Plass 
(Margaret), The Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio, USA, 1959, p. 28, 4146 
Gillon [Werner], “Collecting African Art", London, 1979, p. 28, #24 


Exhibition 
"A New Selection of Tribal Art. The African Image", 
Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, 1-22 February 1959 


“Ndeemba Yaka masks were danced 
by the newly initiated boys marking 
their transition to adult life.” 


Ndeemba Yaka masks are composed 
of a wooden human face featuring an 
elaborate fiber coiffure. These were 
danced by the newly initiated boys at 
the closing of the nkhanda initiation 
rituals, marking their transition to adult 
life. The masked dancers would wear 
a raffia netted shirt with sleeves and 
pants covering their whole body. The 
mask's compact oval face itself was 
once almost completely hidden by fibers 
to hide the identity of the mask's dancer. 
A handle at the chin of this mask would 
be held to secure the mask on the face 
during energetic dance performances. 
Unique visual elements (such as the 
pair of animal horns] were largely left 
to the sculptor and the expectations of 


the community. This zoomorphic feature 
likely refers to the masculinity that was 
expected from the newly initiated youth. 
The elongated and upturned nose on the 
mask alludes to notions of seduction 
and sexuality - subjects explored during 
the initiation period. Such an upturned 
nose is a common feature in much 
of the Yaka art and has been linked 
with an elephants trunk as a symbol 
masculine power, an appropriate 
ssociation for the occasion of 
rcumcision. While such a nose is said to 
oint to male fertility, the bulbous shape 
the eyes is said to reference the moon 
and therefore female fertility. According 
to the Yaka specialist Arthur Bourgeois, 
this ndeemba mask can be identified 
as the nkaka type (“grandfather”), 
which is identified by the facial portion 
encircled in a frame ("Art of the Yaka 
and Suku”, Paris, 1984, p. 136, cat. 
127). A cane frame covered in woven 
raffia cloth surmounts the wooden 
face. The raffia cloth suggests that this 
is an earlier example; raffia generally 
is thought to predate the use of cotton 
to conceal the armature. Resin was 
applied to the raffia and then painted in 
colorful geometric designs. The central 
spire on the fabricated portion of the 
coiffure commonly features a pompon 
of feathers [now lost]. These coiffures 
appear to derive from traditional head 
pieces and hair styles formerly worn by 
Yaka notables. Once brightly painted, the 
mask still displays traces of its original 
polychromy. The refinement of the mask 
and the coiffure, and the balance of 
the complex composition testify of the 
archaicity of the present mask. 
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Left: A Yaka mask with similar dental mutilation, 
collected by Hans Himmelheber in 1938-1939. 
Collection Museum Rietberg, Zurich, Switzerland 
HH.29]. 


Right: The only other known Yaka mask with 
horns. Private Collection. Published in: Tribal Art 
agazine, #44, Spring 2007, p. 171 (Adv. Moncada, 
Lisbon]. 


Opposite page: Yaka initiates, photographed by R.J. 
Van Doorslaer. Published in: Plancquaert (Michel), 
"Les Sociétés Secrètes chez les Bayaka”, Louvain: 
Imprimerie J. Kuyl-Otto, 1930, #38. 


Yaka initaties with different types of ndeemba masks. 
Published in: Chauvet (Stephen), “Musique et Chants 
Negres”, in: Visages du Monde, #4, 15 April 1933, p. 81. 


EXECUTIONER S SWORD 


Anonymous Mahi or Fon artist 
Republic of Benin, Late 19" century 
Iron, copper alloy. 98 cm 


Provenance 
Acquired from Gbaguidi Tossoh XIII, 
king of Savalou (2006-2014) 
Amma Tribal Art, Antwerp, Belgium, 2011 
Private Collection, Antwerp, Belgium, 2011-2023 


This exceptional sword was acquired 
from Gbaguidi Tossoh XIII, king of 
Savalou (2006-2014), who had acquired it 
himself through inheritance. According 
to family tradition, it was made in Cana 
by the blacksmiths who also created the 
iron asen (ancestral altars). This sword 
was handled by the Migan, the king's 
chief councilor and probably used in 
executions at the court of Savalou. The 
blade features two cut-outs, one in the 
shape of the royal throne, confirming its 
royal origin, the other depicting a gourd, 
the go-to container for sacrifices. The 
top of the blade takes the shape of a 
human head with cut-outs for the ear 
and eye. This head might represent the 
Migan, although Palau Marti in an article 
on the subject (“Sabres Decores du 
Dahomey”, in Objets et Mondes, 1967, pl. 
57] suggests an individual with a similar 
head featured on an ancient Fon blade 
depicts an Amazon, which kept watch 
in her role as the king's bodyguard. The 


outer edge of the blade is still razor 
sharp, and due to its heavy weight, one 
understands why it can be considered 
as a kind of "portable guillotine”. The 
massif handle is made from a copper 
alloy, counterbalancing the weight of 
the blade. Seen the heaviness and size, 
this sword clearly was not handled in 
battled, but served in a more ritual 
royal context. The Fon scholar Susan 
Preston Blier has indeed written that 
such arms were far too heavy to have 
been carried any distance in battle 
and were said to have been a focus of 
prayers and ceremonies associated 
with the king's military campaigns and 
the Dahomey god of war and iron, Gu 
(cf. (“King Glele of Danhome, Part One: 
Divination Portraits of a Lion King and 
Man of Iron", in African Arts, Vol. 23, No. 
4). Before as well as after battle, such 
gigantic weapons were brought together 
in the palace, where offerings were 
made to them. 


Fon warrior figure from the palace of 
King Glele, Abomey, Fon, Republic of 
Benin, 1858-1859, on display at the 
in 1895 at the musée d’Ethnographie 
du Trocadéro. Currently on view at the 
Louvre, Paris. Collection Musée du 
quai Branly - Jacques Chirac, Paris, 
France (71.1894.32.1). This work 
originally formed part of a military 
shrine constructed inside the palace of 
King Glele [1858-89]. It was encircled 
by larger-than-life iron gubasa swords 
and machetes set upright in the floor. 
The knives and the warrior figure were 
both commissioned by King Glele for 
the memorial ceremonies of his father 
King Guezo (1818-58) to commemorate 
the latter's victories over the Mahi to 
the north. This sculpture is the work of 
a talented artist of Mahi origins, Akati 
Akpele Kendo, who was brought to the 
capital by King Guezo during the course 
of the Mahi conquest. In this sculpture, 
Akati shows Guezo in the guise of Gu, the 
Fon deity of war, smithing, and iron. The 
figure strides deter-minedly forward, its 
arms [which hold a large gubasa sword 
and a gong) are raised in anticipation 
of a battle, ready to slice through the 
air as it moves forward, trampling and 
destroying all adversity and enemies in 
its path. 


This page: This unusual wooden statue shows a Fon 
executioner not only with the head of his victim but 
with his foot on the decapited body. Collection National 
Museum of African Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington D.C., USA (2005-6-65). 


Opposite page: Four Fon swords; illustrated in “Sabres 
Decores du Dahomey”, in Objets et Mondes, 1967, pl. 57. 
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The female soldiers of the ancient 
Dahomey kingdom are the only 
thoroughly documented Amazons in 
world history. Once dubbeda ‘small black 
Sparta, residents of Dahomey shared 
with the Spartans an intense militarism 
and sense of collectivism. Originally 
palace guards, the Amazons had evolved 
by the 1760s into professional troops 


armed mainly with muskets, machetes 
and clubs. By the 1840s their numbers 
had grown to 6,000. The Amazons 
served under female officers and had 
their own bands, flags and insignia: they 
outdrilled, outshot and outfought men, 
became frontline troops and fought 
tenaciously and with great valor till the 
kingdom's defeat by France in 1892. 


This page: King Glélé (1859-1889) as 
War God (Gu) with two gubasa swords. 
Private Collection, France. 


Opposite page: Seh-Dong-Hong-Beh, 
a leader of the Amazons, drawing 
by Frederick Edwyn Forbes and 
published in his book "Dahomey and 
the Dahomans”, 1851. 
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Vincent.BrooksDarkSan lath 
Execution scene, .note the three 
swords with rounded tops. Published 


in: Skertchly, J.A., “Dahomey as it is", e" v Geff e u Wit ra NA ek X Som n 
London, 1874, plate 3. VIGILMS FOR THE ATIOH CUSTOM 


POWER OBJECT (“BOCIO") 


Anonymous Fon artist 
Republic of Benin, Mid 20^ century 
Duck skull, padlocks, keys, whistle, fibers. 15 cm 


Provenance 
Private Collection, UK, 2014 
Bruno Claessens, Antwerp, Belgium, 2014-2023 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2023 


A bocio, literally “empowered cadaver,” 
is related to Vodun, the Fon people's 
religious belief in mysterious forces 
that govern the world and the lives of 
those who reside in it. Vodun sculptures 
not only protected humans but also 
empowered them and existed in as 
many shapes and forms as there were 
issues to be solved. A padlock was a 
very powerful visual statement; when 
you put a key in the lock and close it no 
one would ever be able to open it again. 
This object was hence associated with 
ideas of barred access, capture, and 
containment. A Fon informant of Susan 
Preston Blier said: “If someone did 
something to you, and it really troubled 
you, you will call his name and close 
the padlock. They you will make a knot 
and will take the padlock and put in a 
duck's bill and all sorts of problems will 


Various kinds of animal skulls at the 
Abomey market, circa 1937. Published 
in: Beauclair (Germain], “Des Mirages 
au Tam-Tam”, Grenoble: B.Arthoud, 

1937, p. 143. 


“Vodun sculptures not only protected 
humans but also empowered them and 


existed in as many shapes and forms as 


there were issues to be solved.” 


happen to him. It is this that is called 
kpodohonme, ‘the stick is put in the 
door’.” (“African Vodun”, 1995, p.289] -as 
in older days instead of padlocks, doors 
were closed by wooden sticks. As with 
Kongo power figures, each lock signified 
a particular wish. Padlocks were objects 
through which desires were made firm 
or brought to fruition. “If something is 
bothering you, one will buy a padlock 
and come and close the lock”; “one says 
the thing, and closes the lock. It is what 
one asks when closing the lock that the 
bocio will do. If the work is powerful, it 
will be done” - as Blier's informants put 
it (op. cit., p. 291). Bocio with multiple 
padlocks such as the present example 
indeed were thought to be more potent 
than those with but a single example. “If 
something bothers you, when you close 
the padlock, nothing more will bother 


you. When | close it, if someone meets 
me, he will no longer frighten me” [op. 
cit, p. 291). Each padlock thus could 
be identified with a distinct desire of 
fear which the object was assumed to 
help promote or negate. All bocio were 
activated by some form of supernatural 
force, powers whose vitality was 
incorporated into the sculpture during 
their activation - often using offertory 
blood. The dried black crusty patina that 
covers this power object is the remnant 
of these libations with sacrificial blood. 
This accumulation also includes a metal 
whistle - said to have been associated 
with the police and their ability to call 
and stop citizens (op. cit., p. 414) and 
thus perhaps strengthening the pleas 
of the owner of this particular power 
object. Bocio frequently incorporated 
animal parts. A certain typical behavior 
became the key component of the 
desired association. In this case, the 
duck's constant quacking being a 
universal nuisance proved an easily 
understood connotation in combination 
of the closing of its bill. Indeed, bocio of 
a padlock closing a duck's bill have also 
been called aglankpé (literally meaning 
"you can't speak") and evoked silence. 
"Once the bill of the duck is closed, you 
can't speak anymore, it represents the 
silence of man before dying. It’s a very 
strong composition. Once the wish is 
accomplished, it is absolute silence; 
nothing can come out of this mouth." (D. 
Bourdé, “Fétishes de l'ancienne Côte 
des Esclaves”, 2014, p. 244). This awe- 
inspiring objets thus presents a striking 
visual metaphor of silencing an enemy. 


ELEPHANT MASK 


Anonymous Luba artist 
D.R. Congo, Mid 20" century 
Wood. 48 cm 


Provenance 
Bryan Reeves, London, UK, 2022 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium 


Although it’s one of Africa’s iconic 
animals, a surprisingly small number 
of elephants is represented in the 
art of the continent. The National 
Museum in Lagos Nigeria holds a small 
terracotta fragment of an elephant head 
(inv.J.29.11). Two thousand years old, it 
might be one of the oldest depictions of 
the animal. Elephant masks are known 
among the Igbo in Nigeria and several 
of Cameroon's Grasslands cultures 
represent the animal in their masks. 
In D.R. Congo it is especially the ivory 
of the elephant’s tusks that was widely 
used as a material to sculpt prestigious 
artworks, yet the animal itself is almost 
never depicted. Only the Luba culture 
portrayed the elephant in their art, 
specifically in a stools, headrests, and a 
handful of helmet masks. Two of these 
masks are held by the Royal Museum 
for Central Africa and were collected 
in Luba territory in the 1890s at the 
time of the first explorations of the 
region. While the use of these masks 
remains uncertain, the museum’s 
curator has suggested they were used 
by brotherhoods of elephant hunters 
which were once active in the region 
(Volper, Julien, “Les cornes, la croix et 
les défenses. Essai sur trois masques 
du Moero”, in: Afrique Archeologie & 
Arts - Revue AAA, 7, Paris , 2012). These 
hunters guilds played an important 
role in the ivory trade, which for many 
of the region’s chiefdoms was the main 


source of income. In precolonial times, 
especially guns and ammunition were 
traded against ivory elephant tusks. 
Volper writes that the few old texts 
describing these brotherhoods do not 
directly mention the use of masks. 
However, it is attested that hunting 
societies very often mimicked the 
relationship between hunter and game. 
Captivating elephant masks might 
have been performed by members of 
these hunting guilds before and after 
their expedition to please the spirits 
of the forest and animals. Moreover, 
some hunting societies apparently 
kept the heads of killed elephants as 
trophies, reminiscent of the blackened 
and imposing appearance of the few 
remaining elephant masks. WEP 
Burton, who studied the Luba in the 
1930s, has written that such masks 
were used by an ‘elephant society’, 
which was notorious for kidnapping 
people in exchange for ransom. Burton 
also gives us some information on the 
choreography of the elephant masks. He 
specifies that the wearer of the mask put 
his hands and feet in old disused drums 
and covered himself with dried banana 
leaves (Burton W. F. P., “Luba Religion 
and Magic in Custom and Belief”, 
Annales du MRAC, n? 8, Tervuren, 1961, 
p. 177). This beautiful mask presents an 
important addition to the small corpus 
of known Luba masks of this type. 


Staged photo with the Luba elephant mask from the 
Tervuren collection collected by Lemaire. Published 
in Maes (Joseph), "Aniota-Kifwebe. Les Masques des 
populations du Congo Belge et la Materiel des rites de 

. circoncision”, Antwerpen: De Sikkel, 1924, pl .46. 


From left to right: Col 
Tervuren, Belgium (#1899-05-05), acquired in 1898 from Charles 
Francois Alexandre Lemaire. 


Luba elephant mask re 


in the 1970s. Collection 


de Stuttgart (#1.E 26707 


lection Royal Museum for Central Africa, 


portedly collected in the 1890s. Collection 


Royal Museum for Central Africa, Tervuren, Belgium (E0.1956.81.1). 


Luba elephant mask collected in situ in Kalemie by Pierre Dartevelle 


Dartevelle, Brussels, Belgium. 


Elephant-shaped Luba stool. Collection Linden Museum 


, collected by Mr. Hauptmann circa 1902. 


DOUBLE BOWL 


Anonymous Luba artist 
D.R. Congo, Early 20^ century 
Wood. 57 x 29 x 13 cm 


Provenance 
Galerie Ombre/Olivier Larroque, Nimes, France 
Udo & Wally Horstmann, Zug, Switzerland 
Craig De Lora, Clifton, New Jersey, USA, 2009 
Bruno Claessens, Antwerp, Belgium, 2009-2023 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2023 


This double Luba bowl is a unique 
design with no second example known 
like it. Carved from a single piece of 
the typical light wood used by Luba 
sculptors, two different sized bowl are 
part of a rectangular slab supported by 
four feet. Besides the typical blackened 
light wood (ricinodendron), the geometric 
decorations at the outer rim of the bowls 
identifies this exceptional tour-de-force 
as Luba. While no precise information of 
the use of this bowl has been recorded, 
it probably once contained the white 
pigment used by diviners during 
spirit possession sessions. Diviners 
were the master problem solvers of 
Luba society, addressing crises and 
conflicts that threatened individual 
and communal well-being. Kings and 
chiefs had personal diviners whom they 
consulted on a regular base. Diviners 
used baskets, gourds, and sculptures 
as mnemonic devices to remind them of 


certain general rubrics of Luba culture, 
through which they could classify 
specific behavior. Among the most 
important of their instruments was the 
sculpted image of a woman holding a 
similar bowl. Diviners displayed such 
figures during consultations to honor 
the wives of their possessing spirits. 
The representation of the spirits 
wife in sculptural form underscored 
the role of the diviners actual wife 
as an intermediary in the process 
of invocation and consultation and 
reinforces the Luba notion of women 
as Spirit-containers. Among Its diverse 
powers, the bowl-figure was known to 
have curative capacities. The diviner 
would mix a pinch of kaolin from the 
figure's bowl with medical substances 
that would be administered to patients. 
Possibly this double bowl functioned in 
such a ritual context. 


From left to right: Double bowl with figures. Anonymous Luba artist, 
D.R. Congo. Height: 32 cm. Private collection. This bowl with two 
figures riding an antelope of a buffalo may be a specific reference to 
spirit possession: when a Spirit takes possession of a Luba diviner, 
it is said to mount the head’, much as a rider mounts an animal. 


Bowl. Anonymous Luba artist, D.R. Congo. Collection 
Ethnologisches Museum, Berlin (111.C.19995). Acquired from Leo 
Frobenius in 1904. 


Double bowl. Anonymous Luba artist, D.R. Congo. Collection 
National Museum of African Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, US (#2011-4-2). 


HOUSE POST 


Anonymous Dogon artist 
Mali, 19" century 
Wood. 150 cm 


Provenance 
Justin Barthels, Maastricht, The Netherlands 
By descent through family, 2022 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2022 


Toguna photographed by Louis Desplagnes 
before 1907. Image published in: Desplagnes 
(Louis), “Le Plateau Central Nigérien: Une 
mission archéologique et ethnographique au 
Soudan francais”, Paris: Larose, 1907, p. 78 

bis, plate XLV, fig. 87. 


Posts like this support the roof beams 
of toguna, open-sided shelters forbidden 
to women where Dogon men meet to 
rest, converse, and discuss issues of 
importance to the community. Each village 
had such a toguna, said to be one of the 
first structures built when a village was 
founded. Togu meants “shelter”, while na 
can be translated as “big, great”, therefor 
toguna means as much as "great shelter”. 
The ceiling of a toguna was low, too low 
for a man to stand up under, possibly to 
encourage a calming effect on the men by 
keeping them seated and therefore less 
prone to posturing or fighting. Toguna 
roofs were made of neat stacks of millet 
stalks piled thick to keep the inside of 
the shelter dark and cool. The roof was 
supported by beams help up by wooden 
posts, carved of kile (Prosopis africana), 
a very hard and durable wood. The tree, 
when reaching 2 meters, splits in two and, 
when cut off at the base, creates a natural 
fork that supports the beams of the roof. 
Most of the carved posts come from 
Dogon villages on the Séno Plain, a vast 
sandy expanse stretching from the foot of 
the Mali's famed Bandiagara cliffs to the 
Burkina Faso border. Unlike the cliffs, the 
Séno Plain is fertile enough to support 
thick stands of trees, the source for these 
massive, forked posts. The toguna posts 
are carved in relief, usually with figures 
of women with enormous conical breasts. 
In this example, only a pair of breasts is 
sculpted, highlighting the importance of 
women in Dogon society. Along with rain 
and millet, the most common requests 
in Dogon prayers were for wives and 
children. The wear and erosion of the 
present house post suggest a very old age. 


Image 


photographed by Huib Blom in 1991. 
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, Paris: Musée Dapper, 2008, p. 23. 
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COIFFURE (“ISICHOLO”) 


Anonymous Zulu artist 
South Africa, Mid 20" century 
Hair, fibers. 45 x 5 cm 


Provenance 
Justin Barthels, Maastricht, The Netherlands 
By descent through family, 2022 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2022 


In many African cultures, hats represent 
an extension of traditional hairstyles and 
can signify cultural, social, and personal 
meanings. The form of the isicholo, or 
married woman's hat, developed out 
of a 19th century conical hairstyle that 
was worn as a sign of respect to one's 
husband and his family, in addition to 
serving as a public symbol of married 
status. In the early 20th century, women 
started wearing removable hat like this 
one that mimicked the hairstyle instead 
of the coiffure itself. The hat could easily 
be removed at night and the advantage 
of this was it allowed a consistent form, 
without the necessity of incessant 
maintenance. This headdress, with its 
flaring disk-like shape, is constructed 
of a basketry foundation covered with 
colored human hair. More recent the 
concept of growing hair for the hat was 
discarded and substituted by weaving 
the form with fibers, grass, cotton or 
later string and fabric. A variety of hat 
styles were adopted in regional areas, 
coherent with the dress and beadwork 
of particular clans in that area. In the 
Msinga and Nquthu area, hat styles 
were marked by simplicity and often 
unadorned. The reddish hue - associated 
with beauty and femininity - is the result 
of the application of a red ocher and fat 
mixture colorant. While this is an older 
example Zulu women still wear sicholo 
on important occasions, especially in 
the Msinga district, the seat of the Zulu 
king, and they have become an icon of 
Zulu identity, even inspiring the costume 
designers of the Hollywood blockbuster 
"Black Panther”, when designing the 
headgear for Queen Ramonda. 


Left, a Zulu woman in the traditional 
headdress of a married woman; center, a 
conceptual costume sketch by Ms. Carter 
design) and Ryan Meinerding and his team 
concept artists]; and right, the headdress as 
worn by Angela Bassett in the movie. Image 
courtesy of Getty Images; Marvel; Marvel/ 
Disney. 


This page: A similar Zulu woman's hat 
(isicholo). Cotton, human hair, red ochre 
over grass-fiber basketry frame. 10 x 
46,5 cm. Collection Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (#2009.5342). 


Opposite page: A Zulu bride from Natal 
in South Africa wearing a isicholo 
photographed in Tugela Ferry in 1996. 
Published in: Fischer (Angela) & Beckwith 
(Carol, “Une collection africaine: objets 
d'usage et de beauté - An African 
Collection: Objects of Use and Beauty”, 
Sotheby's, Paris, 10 September 2007:53 


HEADDRESS (“JIE”) 


Anonymous Karamojong artist 
Uganda, Mid 20" century 
Fibers, feathers. 45 cm 


Provenance 
Pierre Loos, Brussels, 1988 
Cees Van Strien Collection 
By descent through family, 2022 


This spectacular wig was worn by 
pastoral Karamojong men living in 
western Kenya and northeastern 
Uganda. The art of these nomadic 
peoples is essentially expressed 
through body ornaments, sometimes 
reaching, as here, an extraordinary 
elegance. The elaboration of form 
and materials - combining fibers and 
human hair - is accentuated by the 
presence of the large black and white 
ostrich feathers inserted into this 
headdress. Karamojong men wore such 
wigs, known as emedot, after then were 
initiated into adulthood. In celebration of 
their new status, initiated men assumed 
the regalia of young warriors, including 
a unique ornamented coiffure. This 
hairstyle generally remained the same 
throughout a man's adult life. Later 
in life, a man could display his status 
as an elder or warrior by adding rare, 
valuable ostrich feathers through wire 
coils inserted into the headdress. This 
valuable ornament must have conferred 
a lot of prestige and status upon its 
original Karamojong owner. 


Apolomakuk Loongo Lokiyor, a senior Bokora 
(Karimojong) man in the village of Naaoy. Preferring 
the Jie type of hair cap, for being more compact and 
adorned with a row of protruding feather holders, he 
had venture in Panyangara area to find a craftsman 
to make him this hair cap. Photo courtesy of G. 
Verswijver. Published in Verswijver, G., “Removable 
Hair Caps of Karamoja (Uganda)”, African Arts, Vol. 

43, No. 4, Winter 2010, p. 62, fig. 2. 


RAIN-MAKING WAND 


Anonymous Mumuye artist 
Nigeria, Early 20" century 
Iron. 52 cm 


Provenance 
Finette Lemaire, Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 2022 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2022 


Mumuye ritual displaying a similar single wand, 
photographed by Mette Bovin in Yakoko in 1964. 
Published in Berns (Marla Cl Fardon (Richard), 
Littlefield Kasfir (Sidney) (ed, “Central Nigeria 
Unmasked: Arts of the Benue River Valley”, Fowler 
Museum at UCLA, Los Angeles, 2011, p. 378, #11.16. 


In Nigeria's Middle Benue region, 
Mumuye rainmakers were regarded 
with awe. They brought rains on time 
each year to assure the fertility of 
crops. Among their ritual instruments 
were forged iron wands in distinctive 
zigzag form, which represented a flash 
of lightning or the sudden strike of 
a snake, both harbingers of thunder 
and rain. Such regalia were kept in the 
ground inside shrines where offerings 
could be made. These wands could take 
elaborate forms, with several pointed 
iron elements bundled in clusters or 
inserted into small ceramic vessels. 


Terracotta vessel including several rainmaking wands. 
Collection Fowler Museum at UCLA (4X.2008.32.3]. 
Published in Berns (Marla C.), Fardon (Richard), Littlefield 
Kasfir (Sidney) (ed.], “Central Nigeria Unmasked: Arts of 
the Benue River Valley”, Fowler Museum at UCLA, Los 
Angeles, 2011, p. 391, #6.10. 


HEADREST 


Anonymous artist 
Calabar, Nigeria, 10^ - 11% century 
Terracotta. 13,5 cm 


Provenance 
Private Collection, New York, USA 
Zena Kruzick, Richmond, USA, -2018 
Private Collection, Belgium, 2018-2023 


This expressive terracotta headrests 
originates from Eastern Nigeria. During 
the 20th century many terracotta objects 
from this culture were discovered during 
residential construction works and road 
building in the city of Calabar and its 
surroundings.  Thermoluminescence 
dating of similar headrests have 
assigned them to the 10th-11th 
centuries. While wooden headrests are 
very well known across many African 
cultures, these examples are the only 
known made from terracotta. The 
head or neck of the owner would be 
positioned on the rest when sleeping to 
alleviate it from the ground and protect 
a complex coiffure. This headrest is 
finely engraved with geometric motifs 
throughout. One side is decorated 
with a large spiral-like motif, while 
the other side features a large circular 
opening underneath two holes giving 
the whole an anthropomorphic appeal. 
The function of the opening remains a 
mystery, perhaps the headrest was also 
a container to store personal trinkets 
or hold sleep-enhancing herbs or 
other substances. In addition to such 
headrests, several other types of objects 
have been discovered such as platters, 
bowls, and stylized anthropomorphic 
figures, always in a distinctive light- 
brown clay. The question which culture 
created and used the early Calabar 
terracotta objects such as the present 
headrest remains a mystery. The city 
of Calabar overlooks the Calabar River 
near its junction with the Cross River, a 
major waterway that has long been an 


important conduit for cultural exchange 
in the region of eastern Nigerian and 
Western Cameroon. Calabar is home 
to three major ethnic groups: the Efik, 
Qua, and Efut, who are in turn each 
closely related to other cultures located 
throughout the region, from the Ibibio 
and Oron in the south to the Ejagham in 
the North. In this sense, Calabar may be 
viewed as a cultural microcosm of the 
entire Cross River region. While each 
of the three groups claim primacy in its 
arrival to the Calabar area, none claim 
to be autochthonous; they each have 
oral traditions detailing migrations to 
their present location from elsewhere 
in the region. Precisely when Calabar 
was first inhabited is not known. 
Surviving written evidence indicates that 
various Efik groups occupying the lower 
Cross River coast developed regular 
commerce with European traders in the 
mid-seventeenth century, if not earlier. 
Their settlements prospered, in time 
developing into regionally powerful city- 
states on profits gained primarily from 
the transatlantic slave trade. These 
Efik towns and their hinterlands were 
known collectively as Old Calabar until 
1904 when the name was shortened 
to Calabar. From the eighteenth to 
the mid-twentieth century, terracotta 
pottery was made in the Calabar area by 
Qua women. However, the Nigerian civil 
war (1967-1970) ended this production. 
This pottery was quite different from the 
archeological material, yet in the trade 
these headrests have incorrectly been 
attributed to the Qua. 


Raymond Fuyana’s 21st century idiom 
recalls the enigmatic compositions of 
the Belgian artist René Magritte (1898- 
1967), while the amorphous colorful 
shapes could populate the molten 
universe of the French surrealist 
painter Yves Tanguy (1900-1955), and 
the architectural elements and vistas 
remind of the estranged cityscapes of 
Giorgio de Chirico (1888-1978). Last 
years Venice Biennale put surrealism 
back on the forefront by highlighting 
both past and contemporary artists 
whose work address man's connection 
to the universe, nature, technology, and 
the world of dreams. With his unique 
sense of imagination, originating from 
the complex emotions and experiences 
of living with a hearing impairment, 
Fuyana creates a captivating new take 
on the genre. 


Discover more works by Raymond 
Fuyana here. 
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FIGURE 


Anonymous Pende artist 
D.R. Congo, Mid 20^ century 
Wood. 10,5 x 53 cm 


Provenance 
Bren Heymans, Antwerp, Belgium, 2021 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium 


While the Pende sculpted a myriad of 
mask types in uncountable quantities, 
representations of their supreme god 
are extremely rare. This god created 
everything, but isn't really worshipped. 
To the Pende, he is the ultimate chief, 
yet a faraway chief. The ancestors are 
considered to remain much closer, 
influential and implicated in all acts of 
life. Depicted as a head with arms as 
ears, this surrealistic sculpture once 
graced a wall seen the flat backside 
of the head sculpted with the typical 


Pende physiognomy with a bulging 
forehead, slit eyes, scarifications on 
the cheeks and fleshy lips. The hands 
are carved wide open in an act of giving 
and receiving. The Pende specialist 
Willy Peters [active as an artist under 
the name of LMG Ploem) observed two 
similar examples in the Gungu National 
Museum in D.R. Congo before it burned 
down in 2021. Such objects were said to 
be used as some kind of house mask, 
which were usually a smaller version of 
the larger mbuya masks. 


DRINKING CUP 


The Wongo Master of the Pursed Horizontal Lips 
D.R. Congo, Early 20" century 
Wood. 15 cm 


Provenance 
Helene Leloup, Paris, France, 1991 
Prof. Boris Magasanik, Cambridge, USA 
By descent through family, -2014 
Private Collection, Antwerp, Belgium, 2014-2023 


A cup carved in the form of a hollowed 
human head on top of a narrowed neck 
complete with an Adam's apple beath 
a face shaped with pursed lips, rising 
nose and slit eyes originates from 
Congo's Wongo peoples, part of the 
Kuba cultural realm. Ornate cups of this 
type were carved for titled individuals 
such as princes, chiefs, and other 
dignitaries. Palm wine, obtained from 
the raffia palm tree was the most popular 
beverage consumed in the Kuba region. 
While any adult male has his personal 
cup, only the upper echelons of society 
could commission anthropomorphic 
examples from crafted sculptors. Such 
elaborate carved cups established 
the title and refinement of the owner, 
serving as display pieces as well as 
functional objects. Just as the Medici 
and the Dukes of Burgundy, Kuba royalty 
were eager to surround themselves with 
a host of artists. 


The Kuba empire comprised more 
than seventeen distinct ethnic groups 
united under the leadership of the 
Nyimi, or king. These various Kuba 
subgroups were distinguished on the 
basis of their origins and languages, 
yet they all shared the appreciation of 
works produced by their skilled artists. 
Many of the finest known carvings were 
created by Wongo sculptors and traded 
to the Kuba proper, who lived to the 
east of them. The present cup can be 
positively attributed to a Wongo artist on 
the basis of stylistic criteria. Especially 
the abundance of keloid scarifications 
on the forehead and cheeks, as well as 


the large protruding circular motifs on 
the temple are hallmark characteristics 
of Wongo anthropomorphic sculpture. 


While the identity of the creators of 
these exquisite drinking vessels hasn't 
been recorded, stylistic similarities 
make it possible to discover anonymous 
masters. Active at the turn of the 
twentieth century, we have chosen 
to nickname the artist of the present 
cup, The Wongo Master of the Pursed 
Horizontal Lips”, inspired by one of 
the identifying signature iconographic 
elements of his anthropomorphic cups 
that set him apart from other Wongo 
sculptors. Several cups of this master 
carver were collected between 1907 and 
1909 by Hungarian anthropologist Emil 
Torday and currently held by the British 
Museum. 


This sculptor is especially known from 
a group of exquisite drinking vessels 
shaped as figures, standing on short 
legs set apart, arms akimbo, the head 
and body providing a waisted cup. Jan 
Vansina, a Belgian anthropologist who 
documented the history of the Kuba, 
wrote about one of these: “this cup 
represents a woman of rank wearing 
jewelry on her arms and abundantly 
scarified. Any Kuba sees immediately 
that the patterns shown on the torso 
and abdomen are ambiguous. They are 
part of those that appear on women’s 
bodies among central Kuba, but 
untypical of that style. The patterns also 
belong to the style used for decorating 
wooden objects. The ambiguity points 


Group of Kuba men drinking palm wine photographed 
by Leo Viktor Frobenius (1873-1938) (Frobenius 
Institute, Frankfurt (EBA-B 00060-b). The terracotta 
vessel in front held the palm wine; beside it we can 
spot a wooden cup, while the other men seem to be 
using glass and metal drinking vessels. 


to a visual pun, reminiscent of Magritte: 
“This object is not awomen, it is a cup.” 
The Kuba delighted in visual puns and 
double entendre.” 


“The Wongo Master of the Pursed 
Horizontal Lips” in all likelihood was 
associated with the Wongo court seen 
the number of identified examples. 
The sovereign probably distributed 
cups to his vassals and the few visiting 
European explorers. His signature 
style also made school as several cups 
bear close resemblance yet differ on 
important details, especially the mouth. 
While the facial scarifications might 
be individualized on every cup, it is 
especially the shape of the lips - pursed, 
narrow and elongated horizontally 
- that identify the hand of our master 
carver. Circular incisions decorating the 
base and upper ridge of the vessel are 
a second stylistic signature, as is the 
specific shape of the triangular nose. 
Besides the British Museum, also the 
Royal Museum for Central Africa in 
Tervuren holds cups by this talented 
sculptor, as does the Fowler Museum, 
the Buffalo Museum of Science, and 
the Penn Museum. A cup in the Berlin 
museum might be carved by an artist 
working in the immediate environment 
of our sculptor. A double cup is held by 
the Brooklyn Museum and several head- 
shaped examples are in various private 
collections. It should be noted that most 
of these cups left Congo before 1920, 
establishing the active career of the 
anonymous artist around 1890-1910. 


ge 


Kuba man with facial scarifications 
photographed by Jacques Delay. 


Top left: Collection British Museum, London, UK (Af1910,0420.10). Collected by Emil Torday between 1905-1908. 
Top right: Collection Royal Museum for Central Africa, Tervuren, Belgium (E0.0.0.2555-3). Botton left: Private 
Collection. Collected before 1927. Published in: De Quay-Lombrail, Paris, 11 October 1996. Lot 7. Botttom right: 
Private Collection. Published in: Olbrechts (Frans M.), “Plastiek van Kongo”, Antwerp/Brussel/Gent/Leuven: 
Standaard Boekhandel, 1946 = “Les Arts Plastiques du Congo belge”, Brussels: Erasme, 1959: PL.XV, no.74 


Collection Brooklyn Museum, New York, NY, USA (22.1488) 


Top left: Collection British Museum, London, UK [Af1954,23.1894). Ex Wellcome collection, before 1930. Top 
right: Collection Carl(1889-1961) & Amalie(1891-1968) Kjersmeier, Copenhagen, Denmark. Acquired in 1925. 
Published in: Kjersmeier (Carl), “Afrikanske Negerskulpturer/African Negro Sculptures”, Copenhagen: Fischers, 
1947, p. 69. Botton left: Collection Royal Museum for Central Africa, Tervuren, Belgium (E0.0.0.19368). Acquired 
in 1914. Botttom right: Collection Fowler Museum at UCLA, Los Angeles, CA, USA (X65.3763) 


Top left: Collection Penn Museum, University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
Philadelphia, PA, USA (AF 1943). Acquired from Emil Torday in 1913. Top right: Collection The Buffalo Museum 
of Science, Buffalo, NY., USA (C15571). Botttom left: Private Collection. Published in: Sotheby's, Paris, "Arts 
d'Afrique et d'Océanie", 12 December 2012. Lot 2. Collected between 1906 and 1914 by Émile Lejeune (1883- 


1920]. Botttom right: Collection Royal Museum for Central Africa, Tervuren, Belgium (E0.0.0.17354). Acquired 
in 1914. 


DRINKING HORN 


Anonymous Kuba artist 
D.R. Congo, Early 20^ century 
Buffalo horn, metal. 38 cm 


Provenance 
Private Collection, Belgium 
Pascal Vernimmen, Ghent, Belgium, 2022 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2022 


Eliot Elisofon visited the village of Bungamba 
(Bongamba, Bongaam) between Mweka and Luebo, 
in the Kuba region in 1970. The photograph depicts 
a high-ranking Kuba warrior wearing traditional 
costume, as well as symbolic adornments, for the 
state visit of the Nyim (King) Kot a Mbweeky III. (Photo 
source: Eliot Elisofon Photographic Archives, National 
Museum of African Art, F 3 KBA 5.0.1 EE 70) 


Drinking horns and cups are among 
the many insignia that have denoted 
status in the highly hierarchical Kuba 
society since the kingdom's foundation 
in the 17th century. Drinking vessels 
fashioned from the horns of the bush 
buffalo were exclusively used by specific 
Kuba noblemen as emblems of their 
title. The choice for this material must 
have been emblematic of the power of 
their owners. The present buffalo horn 
features concentric circles, geometric 
shapes and beadlike bands carved in 
high relief that elegantly follow the 
natural contours of the horn to its 
pointed tip. A cord pierced through the 
tip of the horn allowed it to be worn 
by its owner as part of his insignia. 
The emphasis on titleholding and the 
competition for and the subsequent 
prestige that accrues to titleholders has 
historically been a dominant aspect of 
Kuba culture. Each tiled position had 
emblems, symbols, and praise names 
associated with it. This vibrant aspect 
of their culture was photographed in 
1970 by Eliot Elisofon, observing several 
Kuba elders that still wore extensive 
regalia. A warrior is wearing several 
undecorated buffalo horns at the back 
of his belt. Older examples such as 
the present typically feature elaborate 
ornamentation. Scarification was a 
common form of body decoration among 
the Kuba, and the designs in high relief 
across the surface of this drinking horn 
mirrored the traditional raised patterns 
of scarified human skin. 


PRESTIGE KNIFE 


Anonymous Mangbetu artist 
DR Congo, Early 20" century 
Iron. 22 cm 


Provenance 
Bruno Frey, Arnay-le-duc, France, -2013 
Bruno Claessens, Antwerp, Belgium, 2013-2023 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2023 


Important Mangbetu men and women 
wore these beautifully worked knives, 
that were both utilitarian items and 
prestigious ornaments. The use of the 
luxurious material ivory for the knife's 
handle would demonstrate the wealth 
and status of the knife's owner. Such 
dagger (locally known as sape or sapi) 
was worn in the belt, usually in a sheath. 
The present knife belongs to a rare 
type where the lower part of the iron 
blade takes the shape of an abstract 
anthropomorphic figure, a most create 
innovation of a talented blacksmith 
answering to the Mangbetu elite's need 
for prestige objects to differentiate 
themselves from the hoi polloi. 


Ayana, an Abaramba woman. Notice the small knife 
she is wearing around the neck. Photographed by 
Herbert Lang in Poko, August 1913. (Image courtesy 
of the American Museum of Natural History, #225094) 


KISSI PENNIES 


Anonymous artist 
Sierra Leone, Liberia, Guinea 
Early 20" century 
lron. Various sizes 


Provenance 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2023 


y 


Kissi pennies are made from iron and 
take their name from the Kissi people 
of modern-day Liberia, Sierra Leone, 
and Guinea. Kissi pennies were made by 
smiths in the form of long rods, at one 
end was a rounded flat section called the 
head. At the other end, called the foot, 
the coin had two points that you could 
visualize as being real feet. They ranged 
in length from about 15 cm to as long 
as 40 cm. It is believed that the shape 
was intended to display the quality of 
the iron used to create them. The shape 
showed that the iron could be twisted, 
hammered, sharpened into a blade, 
and fashioned into points. Kissi pennies 
were primarily used in West Africa in 
the first half of the twentieth century. 
Individual Kissi pennies could be used 
to make small purchases, a score of 
oranges or a bunch of bananas could be 
bought for two. Because each one had 
relatively small value, they were often 
gathered into bundles [usually of 20). 
Prices compiled in the early twentieth 
century, for example put the cost of a 


cow at 100 bundles, while a bride price 
might be 200 bundles, and slaves could 
sell for 300 bundles. Kissi pennies were 
used until colonial powers discontinued 
their use as currency, but continued to 
hold significance in various religious 
ceremonies in some areas of the region, 
for example, as tokens of completing 
rituals in the Poro and Sande Societies; 
as bride wealth, and also to be placed 
on tombs and graves, where they were 
believed to channelthe souls of the dead. 
At some point, the currency acquired 
Spiritual aspects, perhaps because of 
its use in graves, and as a result, when 
a penny broke it was considered without 
value until it got repaired it in a special 
ceremony. It was this feature that led 
to it being called “money with a soul”. 
European travelers regarded them as 
a curious form of African money, and 
as a result many were collected and 
deposited in museums. The present 
group is presented upright on a custom- 
made base to create a small forest of 
money. 


ALTAR FIGURE (“IBORI”) 


Anonymous Yoruba artist 
Nigeria, Early 20!" century 
Leather, cloth, fiber, cauri shells. 15 cm 


Provenance 
Galerie Lemaire, Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 2013 
Collection Bruno Claessens, Antwerp, Belgium, 2013-2023 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2023 
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House of the head with inner head shrine 
(ile ori & ibori). Collection The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, NY, USA 
(1978.412.459a-c]. 


An ibori (sometimes ipori or iponri) 
symbolizes the ‘inner head’, that is the 
individual's personal destiny (ori means 
"head"]. According to the Yoruba version 
of the creation, before a human being is 
born the god Obatala models his or her 
body from clay and the sky god Olorun 
blows vital force into it. The heads 
however are made by Ajala, the potter 
from orun ('the other world'). Everybody 
can choose his own 'inner head'. Ajala 
is a careless potter, and sometimes the 
heads are underbaked or overbaked. 
An individual who unwittingly chooses 
a badly made ‘inner head’ therefor 
starts life with a serious and lasting 
handicap. The quality of the chosen 
head determines a person's destiny 
during his life on earth. An ibori is 
thus the symbol of a person's spiritual 
essence and individuality. It consists of a 
conical leather pouch into which the Ifa 
priest pours dry sand on which he has 
previously imprinted the Ifa formula for 


ori. Additionally, the container is packed 
with ingredients associated with one's 
ancestors, gods, and the restrictions 
or taboos (ewo] one must abide by. It 
thus contains everything essential to a 
person's life. After special prayers and 
songs, the pouch is sewn up and sealed; 
it is then decorated with rows of cauri 
shells. Altogether it forms an abstract 
human form with a stylized head or 
conical form to convey something of 
the inner or spiritual life of individuals. 
The package of the above example is 
surmounted by a stylized human head 
with the tall-crested agogo hairstyle, 
button eyes and small round ears. The 
ibori are kept in an ile ori or ‘house of 
the head’, a container with a lid, made 
of cloth and leather and covered with 
cauri shells. Presiding over a person's 
destiny, this ‘inner head’ once acted as a 
person's ambassador to the other world 
and was therefore an object of much 
personal devotion and sacrifice. 


ALTAR FIGURE (“IBORI”) 


Anonymous Yoruba artist 
Nigeria, Early 20^ century 
Leather, cloth, fiber, cauri shells. 14 cm 


Provenance 
Collected in Abeokuta in 1915 
Private Collection, Sweden, 2023 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2023 


On the bottom of this ibori we find an 
old paper label with the following note: 
“Orinsha [- -] Devil God / Abeokuta. West 
Africa. / Dec: 1915". Orishas were spritis 
that played a key role in the Yoruba 
religion; described as a “devil” here, it 
was probably collected by a catholic who 
misunderstood its meaning. Abeokuta is 
the capital city of Ogun state in southwest 
Nigeria and home to the Yoruba. 


CROWN ELEMENT 


Anonymous Yoruba artist 
Nigeria, Early 20" century 
Beads, fibers, cloth. 22 cm 


Provenance 
Galerie Maria Wyss, Basel, Switzerland 
Peter E. His Collection, Basel, Switzerland 
By descent through family, 2022 
Hammer Auktionen, Basel, 28 September 2022, lot 55. 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2022 


This enigmatic anthropomorphic beaded 
element likely was the upper part of a 
Bayanni crown, a special type of Yoruba 
crown which was always topped by a 
stylized female head equipped with the 
typical high crest of an agogo hairdo. 
This type of crowns waw a principal 
symbol for the Yoruba deity Bayanni, 
the elder sister of Shango, divinity of 
thunder and lightning. A gentle, loving 
person who relinquished the throne to 
her younger, more aggressive brother 
Shango, Bayanni accepted a crown 
of cowries instead of the traditional 
beaded crown. During ceremonies, 
Bayanni devotees wear these objects 
as crowns, which would otherwise been 
kept in Shango shrines where they were 
hung on terracotta vessels. The agogo 
coiffure worn by the present head was 
also called the bride's hairstyle, with 
braids of hair radiating up from the 
hairline and culminating in a central 
longitudinal crest. Shango priests 
customarily wore such female hairstyles, 
for they were said to become the wives 
of the god when performing their ritual 
functions. The four bands of beads that 
come together at the head, as well as 
their decoration, might reference the 
numerology of Yoruba divination verses. 
Among the Yoruba, beads were signs of 
wealth and status. Professional bead- 
workers embellished many sacred and 
secular objects with symbolic designs 
created by the small, imported glass 
beads. Its facial features reduced to 
projecting circular eyes give this head a 
hypnotic gaze, while the body taking the 
shape of four flaps somehow remind of 
an octopus tentacles. 
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Opposite page: Ade Bayanni (crown of Bayanni). 
Collection Fowler Museum at UCLA, Los Angeles, 
CA, USA [X77.902A,B). 


This page: Married Yoruba woman with the agogo 
hairstyle. Photo source unknown. 


DIVINATION TRAY 


Anonymous Yoruba artist 
Nigeria, Late 19^ century 
Wood. 33 cm 


Provenance 
La Jolla Museum of Contemporary Art, California, USA 
Arte Primitivo, New York, 6 May 2013, lot 424. 
Luc Sanders collection, Belgium 
Jo de Buck, Brussels, Belgium, 2022 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2022 


Ifa diviner at work. Photo by Pierre Verger, 
published in: Verger (Pierre), "Dieux d'Afrique. 
Cultes des Orishas et Vodouns à l'ancienne 
Cote des Esclaves en Afrique et à Bahia, la 
Baie de tous les Saints au Brésil”, Paris: Paul 
Hartmann, 1954, p. 28. 


A wooden tray lopon ifa] is the key 
instrument used by Yoruba priests 
(babalawo) in the complex divination 
rituals, whose purpose is to make 
decisions and seek solutions to major 
problems with the help of the ancestors 
and gods. Round in shape and carved 
with a prominent face to the top of the 
outer rim that represents Eshu, the 
messenger deity who acts as a medium 
between the human and spirit realms. 
This face is sculpted in the typical Yoruba 
style, with bulgy diamond-shaped eyes 
with pierced irises, flared nostrils, three 
vertical scars on forehead and each 
cheek, and the lower lip pierced with 
a lipplug - a clear marker the present 
board dates from the 19th century. The 
edge of the board is decorated with 
four sacred knots. On both sides we 
find another representation of Ifa, as a 
standing figure with his identifying cap. 


A snake appears to emerge from the 
mouth of both figures. The Yoruba did 
consider the snake as a messenger of 
the gods that would be consulted during 
divination sessions. At the lower bottom 
of the rim we find a mudfish, both a 
mythical and real creature to the Yoruba 
seen its ability to navigate between two 
realms (water and land], just as Eshu 
acts as a medium between the human 
and spirit realms. The center of the 
board is left undecorated as the priest 
would use this area during the divination 
sessions, aS can be observed by the 
clear signs of age and ritual use of the 
area of the tray. The priest would place 
powder on the tray and divided it into 
several sections. He then praised and 
honored the gods before asking specific 
questions and casting nuts across the 
tray to seek answers. 
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FIGURE OF A PRISONER 


Anonymous Kotoko artist 
Chad, Early 20" century 
Bronze. 6,5 cm 


Provenance 
Pier Giorgio Cerrini Collection, Brussels, Belgium 
By descent through family, 2023 
Private Collection, Belgium 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2023 


Kotoko metalworkers in the vicinity of 
Lake Chad used the lost-wax technique 
to cast small bronze figurines that were 
kept as personal amulets. Functioning 
as protective talismans, they were once 
worn around an owners neck or in a 
small pouch. Held close to the body, 
they safeguarded their owners against 
threats outward, and physical, or 
inward, in the form of anxiety and mental 
illness. As most of these amulets depict 
horse and riders, the present example 
is one of the very few known examples 
of a single figure. The hand and feet 
bound together, it probably represents 
a prisoner. His shackles are mirrored in 
the manner the waistcloth and necklace 
are given form, and a similar circular 
motif always graces a cap that covers 
the head - probably referring to an old 
type of headgear. This amulet might 
have been imbued with the implicit hope 
to imprison the troubles that bothered 
its owner. The extensive wear, indicative 
of a long use, of the present amulet 
gives the surface a very smooth finish. 
The elegance and enigmatic nature of 
this unique talisman set it apart as one 
of the rarest examples of the type. 


Dogon figure of a prisoner. Height: 6 cm. Private 
Collection. Published in: “Africa: The Art of a 
Continent”, Phillips [Tom], editor, Munich/New York: 
Prestel, 1995, p. 513, #6.29a. 


Classical Kotoko horse-and-rider amulet with a 
similar headdress. Private Collection. Height: 6,5 cm. 


ARMLETS 


Anonymous Kenga artist 
Chad, Early 20! century 
Copper alloy. 17 cm 


Provenance 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2023 


Cast in copper alloy with the lost wax 
method, this rare type of armlets was 
worn on the upper arm by Kenga men, 
living in central Chad. They feature 
applied geometric decoration, with 
the two upward projections being 
reminiscent of a pair of buffalo horns. 
Seen their heavy weight (more than 1 kg 
a piece) in a valuable material, they are 
also said to have been used as currency. 
In 1984, Angela Fisher published a 
similar armlet of this rare type in her 
reference work "Africa Adorned” ( p. 89). 
Another single example is owned by the 
Dutch Berg & Dal museum (inv. #AM- 
492-454). 


HEADREST “THE OWL’ 


Anonymous Shona artist 
Zimbabwe, Early 20" century 
Wood. 11x14x5 cm 


Provenance 
Udo Horstmann Collection, Zug, Switzerland 
Odilon Audouin Collection, France, 2021 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2021 


Exhibitions 
“Maestri di arte africana. Forme e stili. Ottantaquattro sculture dall 
collezione Horstmann/Masters of African Art. Forms and Styles. Eighty- 
four Sculptures from the Horstmann Collection”, Museo d'art Mendrisio, 
endrisio, Switzerland, 29 April-22 July 2007 
"5000 Jahre Afrika-Ägypten-Afrika/5000 Years Africa-Egypt-Africa. W. and 
U. Horstmann Collection and Staatliche Museen zu Berlin”, Kunstforum, 
Berlin, Germany, 18 September-30 November 2008 


Publications 
Bassani (Ezio], "Masters of African Art. Forms and Styles. Eighty-four 
Sculptures from the Horstmann Collection”, Mendrision, 2007, p. 124, #65 
Junge (Peter) & Wildung (Dietrich), “5000 Years Africa-Egypt-Africa. W. 
and U. Horstmann Collection and Staatliche Museen zu Berlin”, 
Berlin, 2008, p. 144 


Ndoro are the concentric circle motifs 
characteristically featured on the middle 
section of anique Shona headrests. They 
recall conus shell prestige ornaments 
once reserved for great hunters that 
were worn on the forehead or tied 
around the neck. They are said to be 
incorporated on headrests to please the 
shave or ancestral spirits and to ensure 
the hunt would be successful. These 
disks functioned both as a symbol of 
authority and as a valuable item that 
could be used as currency. Such conus 
shell disks circulated widely as media of 
exchange in Africa and cut from shells 
such as the Leopard Cone, Betuline 
Cone and Prometheus Cone. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, the British explorer 
and missionary Dr. David Livingstone 
reported that two cone shell disks could 
purchase a slave, while five bought an 
elephants ivory tusk. While the real 
conus shell ornaments were associated 
with leadership, the representation 
of these prestige emblems in wooden 
headrest was apparently not so 
restricted because most men owned 
headrests. The inclusion of the ndoro 
motif on the headrests must have 
denoted that the status of the man as 
head of the household and family unit 
was also of considerable importance. 


A Shona man sleeping on his side while using a 
headrest. Photographed by Leo Frobenius in 1928. 


XHOSA PIPE 


Anonymous artist 
South Africa, Late 19^ century 
Wood, lead. 8x20 cm 


Provenance 
Private Collection 
Roger Bourahimou, Brussels, Belgium, 2022 
Duende Art Projects, Antwerp, Belgium, 2022 


Zulu girl smoking, photographed by Dudley Kidd, 
before 1930. Published in: Laufer (Berthold), Wilfrid 
D. Hambly and Ralph Kinton, “Tobacco and Its Use in 
Africa”, Chicago: Field Museum of Natural History, 

1930: Plate IV 


This pipe with its slender stems 
originates from South Africa’s Xhosa 
peoples. Typically, the pipe bowl 
features geometric interlocking 
patterns composed of inlayed lead, a 
trademark technique among the Xhosa. 
The European design of the pipe shape 
hence features a local innovation, a 
beautiful mix of cultures in an utilitarian 
object. To create the delicate inlay 
motifs, a shallow pattern was carved 
into the surface of the wooden pipe 
bowl, molten lead was poured into the 
grooves, and the excess was scraped 
away with a blade and rubbed with a 
cotton cloth. A tiny base beneath the 
wooden bowl would have once allowed 
the pipe to be left sitting upright. 
Women's pipes such as the present 
have longer stems than men’s, as wel 
as taller, narrower bowls with a smaller 
capacity. Pipes were used in a variety o 
Social contexts in southern Africa, and 
while sometimes tobacco was smoked 
as part of a simple interpersona 
exchange, other moments were more 
ritualized. Ancestral sprits could be 
honored and satisfied by offerings o 
tobacco as well as entities inhabiting the 
surrounding natural world. The habit o 
pipe smoking was so important in Xhosa 
culture, that when someone is deceased 
one uses the expression that he or she 
has laid down his pipe. 


A comparable Xhosa pipe with an 
exceptional provenance. According to 
the paper label it originally belonged to 
Umhalla, a Xhosa prince, it was gifted 
in 1853 during the Eighth Kaffir [Xhosa] 
War. Umhalla was a son of Chief Mhala, 
who was a prominent figure in the Xhosa 
War, resisting British aggression and 
fighting to retain control of his land. 
Following the end of the conflict he 
was later sentenced to death, which 
was later reduced to twenty years hard 
labor on Robben Island. It was during 


this period that Umhalla met the young 
Rev. Francis Fleming at a Xhosa Kraal. 
Umhalla and Fleming struck up a 
friendship, with Umhalla promising his 
pipe as a gift to Reverend F. Fleming. 
Shortly after their meeting the Xhosa 
War broke out and the two did not meet 
again until three years later, in August 
1853, when Umhalla, remembering his 
promise, gifted the pipe to Fleming. Sold 
at Lyon & Turnbull, Edinburgh, 5 May 
2021, lot 163. 


A very similar Xhosa pipe. Collection British 
Museum (Af1939,15.11). Donated by Mrs. 
H. Auerbach in 1939 and collected by the 
donor’s husband, mainly in South Africa, 
about 1880 and later. 
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Duende Art Projects ambition is to 
inspire people and enrich their lives 
by sharing our profound passion for 
the art of the African continent. Our 
purpose is to strengthen Africa's 
visibility and significance within 
the global and diverse art world 
through a strong digital presence 
and curated exhibitions on unique 
locations. 


Duende is a Spanish word that is 
difficult to translate; it is a concept 
related to flamenco, referring to a 
magical moment of inspiration and 
genius. It is the heightened state 
of emotion when encountering 
a moving work of art, a sudden 
experience that can't be captured, 


a moment of goosebumps. While 
Spanish in origin, the word has 
an African ring to it - indeed it is 
a universal concept, and indicative 
of the gallerys ambitions. Duende 
Art Projects goes beyond labels 
and reveals the art's multiplicity of 
layers. 


The gallery wants to open up the 
western-dominated perspective 
in the art world, and offers a 
well-rounded and fresh take 
on African art, both classical 
and contemporary. Establishing 
strategic collaborations with other 
galleries and institutions worldwide, 
it wishes to create opportunities 
to support and promote art and 


artists from the African continent. 
The gallery strives to advance the 
careers of the artists it exhibits 
and strengthen their international 
exposure. 


Our mission is to connect people 
— the curious and interested, 
aspiring and seasoned collectors, 
connoisseurs, emerging and 
renowned artists, art advisors, 
curators and writers — with art 
from the African continent and its 
diaspora. We facilitate easy access 
through compelling exhibitions — 
offline and online, in Antwerp and 
on location. Our online platform 
provides insightful educational 
content and wishes to be a home for 
ideas, news and stories. We offer a 
bespoke and discrete art advisory 
service that covers all aspects of 
building and managing a collection. 


Duende Art Projects was founded 
in 2021 by Bruno Claessens, a 
passionate art expert with 15 years 
of ample experience in the African 
art market. Previously, he was the 
European director of the African art 
department at Christie's for 5 years. 
Bruno has published three books on 
African art (Ere Ibeji (2013), Baule 
Monkeys (2016) & UNÜ (2021)) and 


has rana popular blog on the subject 
since 2013. Throughout his career, 
he gained a profound knowledge of 
art of the African continent, both 
classical and contemporary, and 
has developed a great network of 
collectors, curators and scholars 
as well as strong Institutional ties. 


Duende Art Projects’ values are 
more than just words. We live our 
values and believe that galleries 
with a strong culture and a higher 
goal do better. Our values are to be 
genuine, personal, responsible and 
open-minded. We pursue growth 
and learning, embrace and drive 
change through innovation, are 
passionate and determined, and 
aim to create both inspirational as 


joyous moments. 
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A World Unheard by Raymond Fuyana, Antwerp, Belgium 


The Blind Side by Sibusiso Ngwazi, Antwerp, Belgium 


Manifestations, Unravelling five antique African sculptures, 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Pathfinder by Mostaff Muchawaya, Antwerp, Belgium 
Living with Art, Duende Magazine, online exhibition 

an Strien Collection, PAN, Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
Sweet Dreams, Parcours des Mondes, Paris, France 
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